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A Treasure Book for laymen, teachers, ministers 
and all Bible students 


OUR BIBL 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT 














How did we get our Bible? 
Who wrote it? 


How is it different from other 
Bibles ? 


What authority has the Bible? 


What do we mean by Inspira- 
tion? 


What is “Higher Criticism”? 


Does “Higher Criticism” hurt or 
help the Bible? 


What is “Lower Criticism ?” 
How to use the Bible. 
How the Bible may be misused— 


even by those who believe 
in it. 





: ‘These and a score of other 
The Things the Aver- practical questions are treated by 


age Person Wants to Professor Willett in the style 


that has made him for twenty 
Know About the years the most popular lecturer 


Bible on the Bible before the American 
. public. 















































This Book Will Answer YOUR Questions 


The times demand a fair knowledge of the facts about the Bible by the average lay- 
man. Without such he is a prey to all sorts of vagaries and even superstitions. Modern 
scholarship, working for the past half century, has brought to light a great body of new 
facts which, taken as a whole, make the Bible a new book. These new facts have often 
been the subject of premature interpretation, of prejudiced misstatement, of ill-informed 
advocacy. Asa result, there is widespread confusion among the laity and even among 
Bible teachers and ministers as to what the Bible really is. 

Send today for a copy and you will find yourself recommending it a score of times to 
your friends. Price, $1.35 (add from 6 to 12 cents for postage). 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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THE HYMNAL 
IN THE HOME 


A great hymnal should be in every Christian home. 
Its presence on the piano will prove a means of culture, 
and a benediction to the entire household. In 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


you will find the choicest religious poetry of the ages 
and of our own time. The music of these hymns is 
the sweetest and richest in the world. Encourage your 
sons and daughters to play and sing the great hymns of 
the united Church. Next to the Bible there is no 
means of grace so inspiring and enriching to the soul asa 
great hymnal. 


Send $1.15 for full cloth edition of Hymns of the 
United Church, or $1.40 for half-leather edition. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
700 East Fortieth Street 
CHICAGO 
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BOTH DUTY AND OPPORTUNITY 


We owe an immediate duty to the thousands out of our own churches and Bible schools who are now 


In Camp Zachary Taylor there are 250 men from the Christian churches of Ind 
While they were at home we watched after their welfare constantly. 
true, strong and sympathetic fellowship is tenfold greater. 


in these army units. 


apolis alone 


Now their need of 


ian- 


rn 


Whatever may be done by the army chaplains and the Y. M. C. A., amid the stress of each week’s work, 


must be supplemented by the churches of nearby towns and cities where the soldiers like to spend their : 
week-ends. : 
4 

Here is the opportunity of alert and apostolic evangelism. The men are turning toward God as no 
group of any other generation ever did. Even those who are not so influenced by the seriousness and 4 
the idealism of the work before them are made susceptible to new influences, good or bad, by the com- 3 


pleteness of the change already made. Just as the evangelism of the Disciples in the past found its fruitful 
field, not in the fixed communities of the East, but in the new settlements of the West, so its chance today 


with the young man in camp 


But the churches near most of these military centers are utterly unable to meet the situation, so it 
becomes a service for the whole brotherhood through the War Emergency Committee, and so the capital 
fund of the Men and Millions Movement must be completed by June Ist, that $100,000 of it may be devoted 
to this duty and opportunity 








MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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APTISTS are wroth—some Baptists at least! Their 

indignation is excited by reports that one of their 
most prominent laymen—Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.—has said right out in open Baptist meeting that their 
denomination ought not to insist on immersion as an in- 
variable condition for church membership. This first step 
he recommended to his fellow Baptists as clearing the way 
for union with other followers of Christ. Mr. Rockefeller, 
of course, was meaning to say a very Christian thing. But 
to hear the criticisms that other Baptists—Baptist minis- 
ters chiefly—have heaped on him, one would conclude that 
he had spoken with shameful disloyalty to Christian truth 
and Christian faith. The opposition of viewpoints is so 
extreme that both can hardly represent the spirit of Christ. 
Which party needs converting—the traditional Baptists 
who stand for immersion always and forever or such lib- 
eral gentlemen as Mr. Rockefeller? The Continent would 
much regret to seem censorious toward a great company 
of good men and women. But the issue being raised, its 
conscientious judgment might as well be acknowledged. It 
is the traditional Baptists who need converting. 


Do not let it be supposed, though, that their opinion on 
the form of baptism is what is here referred to as the error 
from which Baptists ought to be converted. That’s a purely 
external matter. And there’s no harm in a Christian be- 
lieving what he will about externals. The evil all lies in 
making tests of Christian fellowship out of ceremonial 
matters. This is certainly wrong, because Jesus Christ 
himself, and his apostles after him, absolutely rejected 
every conception of religion which would make man’s ac- 
ceptance with God to depend on observance of any rite or 
submission to any particular organization. Jesus and the 
apostles made it clear as daylight that all true religion con- 
sists in an inner personal relation of life and love subsisting 


Straight Talk to Baptists—and Others 








between the soul of man and the Spirit of God. And no 
man on earth is entitled to declare that any outward sign 
of custom, ritual or authority identifies the true church. 
All the signs that identify the true church are spiritual 
—visible only in the Christian character and service of its 
members. As for the form of baptism most constant with 
the practice of the early disciples the Baptists may possibly 
be right. The claim, however, that the word 
the New Testament everything is 
answered by the simple fact that with the majority of 
Christian scholars it settles nothing at all. And the mere 


circumstance God has left the question where so much 


“baptizo” in 


settles sufficiently 


dispute is possible ought to be quite enough notice that the 
form 
heaven is very little concerned about. 


in which baptism is administered is a matter that 


* F 


There is, therefore, no reason on earth—or in heaven 
-—why the Baptists should not go on baptizing by immer 
sion just as long as they please. But there is profound 
biblical and spiritual reason why Baptists have no Christian 
right on account of their preference for immersion to with- 
draw themselves into a cleft-off branch of the church and 
refuse to join their fellow Christians in the brotherly com 
munion of the Lord’s supper. There may be some 
will think this language too stern to be fraternal. But the 
impulse behind it is most fraternal. If Baptists were not a 
people much to be desired as comrades in a larger fellow 

ship they would not be worth lecturing in this uncom 

promising way about their “flocking by themselves.” But 
just because the general Christian world is poorer for the 
persistent fashion in which the Baptists segregate them- 
selves, it is the inevitable prompting of religious brother- 
hood to try something that may shake them out of their 
ill-grounded isolation. Surely it is no unfriendly act to 
urge Baptists to come out of their narrow corner and fall 


who 

















6 THE 
to with their neighbors at the immense task of building up 
a comprehensive church big enough to take in all those who 
look to Jesus of Nazareth as Son of God. 
* F 

The principle of a spiritual church certified by its faith 
and love, and not by forms and practices, rebukes of course 
many more than the advocates of immersion. It rebukes 
just as forcibly all who separate themselves from their 
Christian brethren in order to teach that the true church of 
Christ must sing psalms, or repudiate secret societies, or 
refuse to vote in civic elections, or practice infant baptism, 
or elect lay elders, or accept the rule of bishops, or obey 
the pope. There is, of course, nothing intrinsically in con- 
flict with a Christian life and walk about any of the insist- 
ences. A man may even be a papist and a good Christian. 
But no man, papist or anybody else, is a Christian thor 
oughly conformed to Jesus Christ if he holds that men who 
fail to see the necessity of his footnotes to Christianity are 
not Christian. He is not thoroughly conformed to Christ, 
“He that is not 
Nor does he say what Paul said: 


because he d6ées not say what Jesus said: 
against you is for you.” 
“The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking but right 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

The thoroughgoing Christian therefore is compelled to 
say, wherever he beholds evidence of “righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit,” that there the true church of 
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God exists. When Christians get such vision, Christian 
union will be here. But let nobody predict under such cir- 
cumstances the disappearance of all differences of opinion 
about doctrine and church polity. There will be just as 
much difference of judgment and conviction on such points 
as ever. The great change in the situation will be that men 
will then perceive that they may differ on these external 
matters without the least need of splitting themselves up 
into distinct church bodies. 


* © 


The capital mistake underlying the denominational 
situation as it exists in Christendom today is the assumption 
that disagreement over a specific doctrine or specific church 
custom requires the disagreeing elements to divide or else 
abate their convictions. 
ary. 


The supposed dilemma is imagin- 
All that’s required is this: 
ing—just as in any democratic society—that the majority 
shall decide all joint practices, and that individual faith 
shall be governed entirely by individual conscieice 


Everybody must be will- 


There 
is another verse from Paul which applies perfectly here: 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” And 
Christendom cannot have Christian union until it goes 
where the Spirit of the Lord is to get it—to the realm of 
liberty 

THe CONTINENT, 

Presbyterian Weekly. 


Not a Book, But a Searchlight! 


HIS editorial is written for the purpose of recom 


mending a book—a small book but great, a book 

that will do more to settle one’s philosophic doubts 
about the war than any other piece of writing that has 
come to our attention. It is not a book for every one to try 


to read. Not every troubled soul should take it up. One 
should have a little knowledge of the history of philosophy 

not much, just about as much as one gets in a regular 
college course. If one has that much knowledge of the 
history of philosophy, this book, written by John Dewey 
and entitled “German Philosophy and Politics,” 


revelation 


will be a 
It is not a new book, indeed it is quite old 
was it not written nearly three years ago’? And is not a 
three-year-old book practically dead, nowadays? Yes, that 
comes near being true of most books, for since 1914 we 
have been entering a new thought-world and much of the 
intellectual luggage that we carried with us in our old 
world we are having to discard. Books written from the 
older points of view we do not care for. But in this case 
the age of the book we are talking about is a virtue. It 
was written so long before America entered the war and 
before any one dreamed that America would be drawn into 
the war that no one can impute to Professor Dewey the 
bias that war passion tends to put into the thought proc- 
esses of even our most detached and dispassionate 
philosophers. 


+ & 


It has been hard for all of us and is as yet impossible 
for some of us to accept the interpretation of the German 


attitude of mind, which has become current among the 
people of the Allied nations. That the Germans should be 
essentially different from the rest of us in respect to moral 
ideals and humanitarian sympathy was an idea which not 
While within Chris- 
tendom there are many distinctions of creeds and rituals 


many of us were prepared to grasp. 


and types of organization, we had always supposed that all 
men were identical in the essential matters of conscience. 
Then to be told that in the people of Germany we have an 
exception, that the Germans have not only a different moral 
code but a different moral outlook and a different mora} 
feeling from the rest of us—that was more than many of 
us, even in the interest of intensifying the war passion, 
could get our intellects to approve. 

There was a great deal of talk about Bernhardi and his 
doctrine that the individual man exists for the state, not 
the state for the individual man, and that the state is not 
amenable to the moral law. But, being a General, our 
skepticism made us take Bernhardi as representing at most 
the point of view of the military caste with its perverted 
moral sense, and not the normal moral sense of the German 
people. There was a great deal of talk also about Nietzsche 
and his doctrine that Christian morality is false because it is 
built upon what he called the “passive virtues”—meekness, 
self-denial and such qualities. Nietzsche championed the 
conquering virtues and exalted the superman, the man who 
succeeds through power. With him might was right. But 
everybody knows that Nietzsche has not been considered a 
constructive influence in German thinking; his direct im 
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pression has not been profound. What vogue he has at- 
tained is due chiefly to the fact that his philosophy lent 
itself so admirably as a kind of foil against which the ethics 
of a more Christian kind could be explained. Nietzsche has 
served the function of whipping-boy or chopping-block in 
the philosophical debates of the past generation. But he 
was not seriously conceived of as either affecting or reflect- 
ing characteristic German thought. 
most of us as an intellectual eccentric, a lawless comet, an 
individual eddy in the stream of world-thought, or, to use 
biological language, a “sport.” 


He was considered by 


“* e 


The thing that Professor Dewey’s book does for one 
is to make one take Bernhardi and Nietzsche and 
lreitschke and all such writers seriously, as real and direct 
products of the essential German type of consciousness. 
Beginning with Immanuel Kant, Professor Dewey shows 
how the long line of German philosophical thinkers has 
made a home-like place in the German soul for precisely 
the thing the Kaiser has done in violating Belgium, in per- 
petrating the atrocities of which we have heard so much, 
nd in aspiring through military might for world domina- 
tion. Professor Dewey says: 

Surely the chief mark of distinctively German civilization 
s its combinationrof self-conscious idealism with unsurpassed 
echnical efficiency and organization in the varied fields of 
vction. If this is not a realization in fact of what is found in 
Kant, I am totally at loss for a name by which to characterize 

I do not mean that conscious adherence to the philosophy 

Kant has been the cause of the marvelous advances made 
Germany in the natural sciences and in the systematic 
ipplication of the fruits of intelligence to industry, trade, com- 
erce, military affairs, education, civic administration and 
justrial organization. Such a claim would be absurd. But 
do mean, primarily, that Kant detected and formulated the 
rection in which the German genius was moving, so that his 
losophy is of immense prophetic significance; and, sec- 
darily, that his formulation has furnished a banner and a 
nscious creed which in solid and definite fashion has intensi- 
ed and deepened the work actually undertaken. 

From Kant on through Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and 

en down to Eucken, Professor Dewey traces the effect on 
German thinking of the absolute separation of the inner 
realm of moral freedom and idealism from the outer realm 
of physical resource and necessity. In doing so he gives a 
philosophical background which explains how the presence 
of great poets and musicians and artists in German history 
can exist side by side with the Superman, and how the un- 
questionable tenderness of the German heart toward all 
these refinements of idealism can exist side by side with 
inordinate national egotism and ambition and perfidy and 
schrecklikeit. Says Professor Dewey: 

Ended is the paralysis of action arising from the split 
between science and useful achievements on one side and 
spiritual and ideal aspirations on the other. Each feeds and 
reinforces the other. Freedom of soul and subordination of 
action dwell in harmony. Obedience, definite subjection and 
control, detailed organization is the lesson enforced by the 
rule of causal necessity in the outer world of space and time 
in which action takes place. Unlimited freedom, the heighten- 
ing of consciousness for its own sake, sheer reveling in noble 
ideals, the law of the inner world. What more can mortal man 


is 


* & 
In the light of this book one’s ideas are reshaped as 
to the difficulty of driving a wedge between the Kaiser and 


his people. It may be done, but it will not be done easily, 
for the whole structure of the German mind, built up 
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through a century and a half of distinctive teaching, can- 
not be remade by the sword. It can only be remade by the 
slower process of a new kind of education. The most the 
sword can do is to shatter the dream of the German people, 
to bring disillusionment where now there is faith and devo- 
tion based upon false feeling for their national kultur. A 
decisive military defeat would bring about this disillusion- 
ment and open doors of the mind now closed to those prin- 
ciples of ethics which the rest of Christendom believes 
should apply to nations and other social entities as well as 
to personal conduct. 

One lays aside this volume by Professor Dewey with 
a feeling and an understanding that the German mind has 
been educated for so long so differently from the national 
minds of the rest of Christendom by the fallacious presup- 
positions of its prevailing philosophy that it is now a sort 
of intellectual pervert among the nations. And one is able 
to conceive the war as the attempt of the sane members of 
the world-community to stop the ravages of this insane 
neighbor and if possible to effect his cure, but if not, to 
render him innocuous. 

Again, we say, this book is not for every one to at- 
tempt to read, though it is not technical. 
who has a bowing acquaintance with Kant and Fichte and 
Hegel wiii cordially thank us for introducing him to this 
illuminating work by Professor Dewey. 

When the young people of the next generation study 
the history of German philosophy in their college courses 


But any person 


the thesis of Professor Dewey, as expounded in this 
little book will be the heart and core of the instructor's 
interpretation. 

And is it not strange that until the war nobody ever 
thought of it? 


THE LESSON OF HALIFAX 


l is the fashion today to speak pessimistically of human 

life and ideals, so that the story of the relief of the 

stricken city of Halifax stands out as a striking evi- 
dence of the real goodness of heart of the world. As soon 
as the terrible news was flashed out over the wires that fif 
teen hundred people were killed and thousands were home- 
less, there was the most rapid mobilization of the forces 
of civilization to relieve the distressed city. With the 
people homeless in the midst of a great blizzard, the most 
urgent problems presented themselves at once. 

One of the first requests was for one million units of 
pneumoniac serum with which to fight the enemy which 
would be sure to haunt the stricken city as the people 
huddied together in their poor shelter. The Public Safety 
Committee of Massachusetts promptly gathered together 
the materials that would be needed for the creation of this 
big order of medical supply. 

The contgjpution of various articles for the comfort 
of the people of Halifax was very prompt. The governor 
of Maine at once sent 10,000 blankets and 1,000 cots, all 
consigned to the Red Cross of Halifax. Later he offered 
the Red Cross 400,000 square feet of lumber, ten tons of 
putty, 200,000 pieces of window glass and 10,000 rolls of 


& THE 


Massachusetts sent a trainload of doctors, 
nurses and orderlies with a full line of medical supplies. 

It happens that our civilization still permits the settle- 
ment of the problems of statecraft by the appeal to the 
sword, but there is a leaven in modern life put there by 
the great Teacher of nineteen centuries ago which is 
leavening the lump, if we will but give it time and favor 
able conditions. 


tarred paper. 


Every wonderful achievement of human 
itarianism is but another evidence of the presence of the 
Christ spirit in the world. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE WHISKEY 


ITH the closing of the distilleries there is an 

end during the war of the making of whiskey, 

but it must not be forgotten that there is now 
locked up in bond a great fortune in “liquid treasure.” 
{his will enable many distilleries to do a thriving business 
the moment that peace is declared. 

Meanwhile, there is needed in the making of muni- 
tions great quantities of alcohol. There must be a further 
using up of valuable materials to produce this alcohol 
lt wovld seem entirely obvious that good war economy 
would demand the confiscation of the whiskey in bond, 
except such as will be needed for medical purposes, that 
the alcohol in the whiskey may be used to meet national 
needs during the war. 

Under the broad powers possessed by the President, 
Mr. Wilson doubtless feels like 
doing many things for which public sentiment may be 
lacking 


this would be possible. 


In this matter there should be no failure on the 
part of good citizens to acquaint the President with our 
sentiment. \WVhiskey is a menace, but commercial alcohol 
may become an instrument of victory 


THE LESSON OF THRIFT 


of the by-products of the war is the lesson in 
thrift 


NI 
which is being given the American people 

It is the curse of many families among the middle 
class and below that they never save a dollar for a rainy 
day. Without forethought, they fall easy victims of what- 
ever calamity comes their way. 

Not only is the government teaching us to save on 
food and coal and other necessities, but it is also becoming 
the greatest saving bank in all the world, The new thrift 
stamps provide a means whereby everybody may loan 
The thrift stamp is sold for 
twenty-five cents and when sixteen of these are attached 


money to the government. 


to a card, they may be exchanged for a war-saving stamp 
which will be worth five dollars in 1923. This provides a 
four per cent interest compounded quarterly 
The Sunday school of the Irving Park church, Chi- 
cago, for a long time maintained a savings bank in connec- 
tion with the Sunday school to teach the children to save 
rhis was done in the belief that whatever builds up the 
complete man is a proper subject for Sunday school effort 
Might there not be promoted a general movement through- 
out the country to induce Sunday school classes to begin 
accumulating thrift stamps, thus cultivating the spirit of 
‘onomy as well as promoting the cause of the war? 


Sundav school leaders could secure the cards and 
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stamps and thus become agents of the government in this 
work. The total savings attained would become a matter 
of interest on the part of the school. The way to teach 
anything to children is through action; by the concrete 
plan above mentione:i, thrift and patriotism may be made 
real to thousands who never before knew their value. 


A TRIUMPH FOR THE RED CROSS 


HE Red Cross may be an unsectarian institution, but 

we cannot forget that its symbol is none the less a 

‘ross, With all of its connotation of the redeeming and 
ministering Christ. The triumph of this organization is 
not the victory of organized Christianity, but could the 
Red.Cross have any large place in a world which was not 
partially, at least, controlled by Christian principles? 

The big Christmas campaign for funds for the Red 
Cross in this country was very successful. The goal was 
ten million new Red Cross memberships; this goal was 
reached on Christmas day. Thus was completed a cam- 
paign which in all the history of philanthropy is unique, 
for the big total of ten million dollars was raised in a few 
days by the giving of almost ten million people. Nothing 
but a unanimous sentiment and a deep conviction of the 
value of the work being done could ever have produced 
this wonderful result. 

Of course, this ten million of dollars will not support 
all the work to be done through the war, but with these 
members enrolled it is to be believed that many of them 
will keep their membership up during the war period with- 
out any more solicitation and that they will also serve as 
recruiting centers from which many new subscriptions 
may be secured. 


A FAMINE CRY FROM FINLAND 


S the world-war drags on, we continue to receive 

new famine calls from different nations. The latest 

to be added to the list is Finland. The Federal 
Council of Churches is bringing to our attention a letter 
written by Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden, in which he 
says: “Finland is suffering hard famine. Christian con- 
ference of delegates from five neutral countries appeals 
most earnestly for your strong efforts to bring help from 
America.” 

The countries in the northern latitudes have always 
depended upon a free commerce to keep alive. The Scan- 
dinavian countries would be in famine also were it not 
possible for them to reach certain countries in the outside 
world for supplies. Finland suffers a complete blockade, 
for the sea is closed to her and the civil war in Russia has 
deprived her of the opportunity to secure food from this 
nation once so well supplied with everything she needs. 

Many will feel that we have done all we can in the 
way of relief. While we have exceeded every record 
which has ever been made in this country for philan- 
thropy, we are living in historic times. 
demands heroism and self-sacrifice. 


A great situation 
While war is making 
some of the nations of the earth our bitter enemies, our 
philanthropies are making of some nations our undying 
friends. It is worth while to save the life of any man 
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dying of famine, even the life of an enemy, but it is a 
double joy to save the life of those who may afterwards 
become grateful friends. Still more of the luxuries must 
go and we must make room at our table fo? poor Finland. 

A little jeweler’s shop with two clerks sold twelve 
hundred dollars worth of jewelry the day before Christ- 
mas in a mid-west city. This indicates we are not really 
poor yet. 


SHALL WE HAVE THE REPUBLIC OF JUDEA? 


T is proposed that there shall be erected in Jerusalem 
the Republic of Judea, so that the Jews of the various 
sections of the world who desire to do so may find an 

asylum there. 

Of course, only a few Jews could go there, and 
only a few, doubtless, would care to. Palestine could 
not be made to support a population of a million people, 
and there are over ten million Jews in the world, very 
few of whom are any longer acquainted with agriculture. 
Yet the possession again of their native land would be 
a source of satisfaction to every Jew, so that such a 
British victory would be an event of really great sig- 
nificance to these world wanderers. 

The setting up of a Jewish republic would also 
have meaning for the religionists of the western world. 
rhe cradle of religion for all of us was in the old cities 
of Palestine. Most of these cities are invested with great 
sentimental importance. Under Turkish rule they have 
become foul, and it is indeed a poetic soul who can 
travel through Palestine without a shock to his feelings. 
A pilgrimage to the holy land has long since ceased to 
be edifying to any man who is interested in cleanliness. 

We can well believe that a Jewish republic under 
the protection of the Christian nations would open up 
the land to archeological research, result in clean cities 
and guarantee that the entire western world might have 
equal access to the holy places. 

The only alternate proposition is that the pope 
should be entrusted with the rule of the holy land and 
even that he should take up residence there. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Protestant powers would view 
this with favor. 


RESTLESS MINISTERS 


CONOMIC conditions induced by the war have 
E proved unsettling to the church, as might well 

have been anticipated. Some congregations are 
in a very panicky condition with the budget seriously 
imperiled. Under such conditions, it is no wonder 
that the minister grows discouraged. 

There is the further fact that more pulpits are 
vacant than formerly. The taking away of our strong 
men for chaplaincies and places in the Y. M. C. A. 
service has caused some of our best churches to be 
pastorless and their efforts to fill the pulpits unsettle 
still other churches. 

With more chances to move than he has had in 
many a day, the minister should carefully consider 
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just what justifies a change of pastorate. The man 
who changes with no other motive than the securing 
of a larger salary will not be justified unless his pres- 
ent salary is too low for efficiency in religious work. 
If the ministry is to be judged as a place to make mon- 
ey, most ministers would quit tomorrow. 

Too often, ministerial changes proceed out of 
pique. There is some little dissatisfaction, some chal- 
lenge of authority, and the minister is tempted to be- 
lieve his leadership is at an end. It is not thus that 
great ministers act in the pastoral relationship. 

We shall not say that all pastorates should be 
long ones. Sometimes a man does the kind of work 
for a church that necessitates moving away shortly 
afterward. When a church is house-cleaned in its 
moral character, for instance, the man who does the 
job must, like as not, go on shortly. There are men 
who are not intellectually vigorous enough to go on 
preaching continuously to the same people. 

On the whole, however, we shall have stronger 
churches if we have longer pastorates. In many of 
our cities there are men who have stayed a quarter of 
a century. These men master the technique of their 
tasks and have time for the larger things. The big 
man is likely to stay with his job, even in war-time. 


HUBLI ase 


Forward With Christ! 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


cme 


OT “Back to Christ!” our battle-cry ; 
N But “Forward with Him!” On! 
The day of His “Good will toward men” 
Is only at the dawn. 


No voice goes forth from Galilee ; 
Jerusalem is still: 

Christ speaks in every human heart 
To teach His loving will. 


Our shrine is not at Bethlehem ; 
He would not have us there: 
He leads us to the crowded street, 

; Where souls of men despair ; 


To city slum and factory, 
Or to the far, dark land; 

There walks the Christ, amid His sheep, 
And soothes them with His hand. 


No “loyal” cry of “Back to Christ” 
Can aught avail, if we 

Forget the living, pulsing things— 
Faith, hope and charity. 


Upon us of the great today 
Have all the ages come: 
Before the pleadings of the world 
Shall we stand helpless, dumb? 


O Christ of God, O Son of Man, 
Awake us from our dreams 

Of ancient good and partial truth 
To trust tomorrow’s gleams. 

















A Letter to a Business Man 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


HIS letter is written to a business man with refer- 

ence to his attitude toward religion and the church. 

The man addréssed is a composite of several busi- 
ness acquaintances, but the picture in my mind is that of a 
particular friend. Into this picture, as I write, are blended 
The let- 
ter seeks to convey something of the minister’s problem 
in trying to interest such men in practical religion, and to 
make them see that religion really offers them great op- 
portunities for usefulness and satisfaction. 

The man to whom this urgent word is sent has never 
«lreamed how much thought he has occasioned the writer, 
but he represents a large class of vigorous, ambitious and 
successful men of middle life who have been sifted out by 
the economic struggle and drawn into large cities by the 


impressions and incidents from various sources. 


great prizes of these commercial and industrial centers. 
He comes of the middie class American stock, from a small 
western town, is self-made, and has all the energy, con- 
centration and masterfulness born of early discipline and 
a long growing sense of influence and power with men. 
He has a good home to which he is devoted, and in which, 
with his clubs, he finds his most absorbing interest outside 
of business. It is through his home, his wife and espe- 
cially his children, that he comes nearest the things of 
religion. He once “belonged” to the church, but in the 
transition to the big city his religion became largely a 
memory—a memory, however, not incapable of being 
roused into something of sentimental earnestness at times, 
but for the most part pale and dormant and in theory quite 
out of date 


My Dear FRIEND: 

If you receive this letter safely, it may occasion you 
some surprise. It may annoy you. It may amuse you 
I hope it will do neither, but help you realize that I have 
thought about you a great deal and have often wondered 
whether we could ever understand, each one of us, the 
world in which the other lives. When I first thought of 
writing you I confess I had hopes of interesting you in the 
church of which I am the minister. But now you are 
leaving the city. You have proved yourself in business. 
I hear a rumor that you are accepting a very responsible 
position and will receive the fabulous sum of a thousand 
dollars a week. When I was a boy, there was a popular 
song about all the things one could do if he had a thousand 
a year. At that time no composer of songs was able to 
imagine a man getting a thousand a week in a business 
position. Doubtless you yourself must often have dreamed 
about the day when you might receive five thousand a year, 
which would be about one hundred dollars a week. Pos- 
sibly there were times when that looked so luxurious and 
so remote that you would gladly have signed a contract 
for life at that figure if any one had offered it. Probably 
you would have been more interested in the questions of 
religion at that time, too, than you can be now. Or is 
there something about great financial success and good 
fortune which now and then, at least, make one sensible 


of responsibility and the need of greater guidance in 
handling such vast personal wealth? I know a wealthy 
woman who stood one late summer day in her orchard of 
peach trees. As she looked at the beautiful peaches, golden 
and down-covered, and touched the delicate flesh of one, 
she exclaimed, “Who am I that all these wonderful crea- 


tions should be given into my hands?” Perhaps it is easier 
to feel that way about peaches—mysterious gifts of the 
earth upon leafy trees—than it is about hard dollars which 
some one tells us we earn. But the difference isn’t so 
great when we realize that earth and sun and rain and the 
work of many human hands go into the big complex en- 
terprises out of which our wages come. 





a 


l‘irst of all, | must tell you a little of how | came to 
know about you. Of course, I couldn’t expect you to know 
anything about me. Probably you pay as little attention 
to the church announcements in the Sunday papers as | 
do to the stock market reports. I first heard your name 
when I was away from home filling an engagement in the 
pretty little city where you used to live. The minister there 
called you by your given name. He had received you 
into the church and had a very human interest in knowing 
how you were getting along. He was somewhat surprised 
and puzzled, when I said I had not met you. I took the 
address he gave me and I remember yet the feeling I had 
when he told me of the big institution you were in and 
how near the top you were. It was a mixed feeling—a 
conviction that we might mean something to each other if 
we should hit off the beginning of the acquaintanceship 
just right; and a kind of hopeless feeling born of former 
experience and of years of observation of this kind of 
thing. 

In certain ways, ministers work against heavy odds. 
It is easy to let them wait in the outside office until the 
other callers have all been received. You never treated 
me that way, and I should not complain if you had. I just 
mean to use that as an illustration of the way many men 
relate religion to their life. They feel that it is the one 
thing that can wait. Few men who have had a genuine 
religious training deliberately put it out of their life, but 
they often unconsciously let it get crowded out by other 
more important tasks. 

I have at times wondered how it would have been if 
that very human pastor who took you into the church had 
preceded you to this city and had become established in a 
church near where you were to live. Since you already 
knew how human he was and yet how fine and sincere, 
you probably would have gone right along with him and 
made yourself one of his right-hand men. He would have 
brought you into association with a number of forceful 
business men who also help the various causes of religion. 
Your friendship and co-operation with them would have 
been enhanced by a disinterestedness and idealism which 
are among the most satisfying things in the world. 

I also heard of you through a man in your line of 
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business. You were boys together. He always spoke of 
you with real zest, and his tone indicated that he was proud 
to be your friend, and at the same time he was a little 
embarrassed that you had so far outstripped him in the 


race. 
* * * 


My most vivid impressions of you, however, came 
from the few brief conversations we had. I remember 
especially what you said about the church and golf; about 
your gifts to good causes; and about a man who had used 
your name in an advertisement without your consent. 

When I asked you why you did not come to church 
and help in its good causes, you swung around in your big 
chair and with a half quizzical smile, said you played golf 
Sunday mornings. I ventured the rather liberal sugges- 
tion, for a minister, that you might play golf Sunday after- 
noon. But you said that there were other things at that 
time. I did not elaborate the various possibilities of play- 
ing golf in the early morning hours of weekdays, or of 
getting exercise some other way. Your mood about the 
whole matter impressed me very much. Frankly, and 
with a little play of humor, you charged the shortcoming 
not to any stupidity of preachers or churches, but to your 
own imperfection. You did not argue the matter nor de- 
fend your preference for golf over religion. You just 
smilingly admitted the fact. 

The nature and spirit of your gifts to charity was 
another subject touched upon. This came out when | 
asked you to contribute to our missionary and benevolent 
fund. When you said you would give me fifty dollars, | 
replied that I wanted a hundred. You lifted your eyes a 
little and looked at me with a slight token of the apprecia- 
tion a business man has for a good-natured beggar who 
has the audacity to ask for double what is offered. You 
did not ask me very closely about the use to be made of 
the money, but you promised the hundred and sent it that 
night by mail. It would have been a still better hundred 
dollars if your curiosity had gone along with it. It was a 
good chance for you to ask me to do as another friend 
does who sometimes puts a larger sum into my hands and 
asks me to invest it in good ways and later report to him 
the results. I regard gifts to philanthropy as investments 
which pay very real dividends in the results they achieve. 
When a man sees his gifts actually relieving distress, or 
helping to educate an honest, hard-working young man, at 
that moment the giver gets his proper returns on his capi- 
tal. Another man I know always loses out at this point. 
He gives thousands of dollars of which I know, but he 
told me he always said goodbye to the money when he 
made the contributions. His point was that if he expected 
anything to come of it he would probably be disappointed. 
He remarked that he tried to feel as if he had thrown the 
money away, or had lost it, and then if anything did come 
of it he was happily surprised. That impresses me as an 
unfortunate attitude. It has deep scepticism in it if not 
cynicism. It isn’t constructive philanthropy. Such giving 
may be done in response to teasing or to the influence of 
custom, but it does not put into the giving of funds any 
such thought and anxious inquiry as goes into the making 
of dollars in modern business. It is likely that if men 
could be brought to give as much attention to distributing 
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their wealth wisely as they do to getting it, the causes of 
religion and charity would become vastly more effective 
and convincing. 

You also requested that your hundred dollars should 
be turned in to the treasurer with no mention of your 
name. Your motive was modesty, no doubt. You did not 
care for any publicity. You shrank from it. Uncon- 
sciously you wanted to avoid too many calls like that one. 
But surely a gift is often more influential when it is rein- 
forced by the good name of the donor. Men usually wish 
to know who is behind an enterprise. The force of the 
personalities identified with a project often contribute as 
much to its success as their gifts. This is particularly true 
of causes which seek constantly to increase their adherents 
and working power. 

One other item remains vividly in my mind from our 
last conversation. A tailor had rather ingeniously worked 
your name into an advertisement in the daily paper. At 
the top of his advertisement he put the statement that you 
were a well-dressed man, and then gave assurances of his 
good stock and workmanship. He did not say that you 
got your clothes from him, but it was the inference he 
wanted readers to draw. When I called that day, at your 
office, you were engaged in a telephone conversation and 
I noticed that my sudden and unexpected appearance 
checked, a bit, the flow and vigor of the argument, but you 
showed me the clipping from the paper and told me of the 
annoyance it had caused you. Then you agreed that if 
you got any damages out of the pirate you would turn the 
whole amount over to me for good uses. 


at 2 * 


From all these sources I have drawn some conclu- 
sions. In the first place I do not think the church did its 
duty by you. We should have found you sooner, shown 
ourselves more friendly, and explained to you what kind 
of a church we have. The churches are lacking in effi- 
ciént methods for finding strangers when they come to the 
city. If there were a better human clearing-house for 
newly arrived residents, it would help greatly. Of course, 
the newcomers are usually very much occupied with the 
affairs which brought them to the city. Their business 
friends show them social attentions, but seldom are of the 
same religious faith; and a number of things crowd out 
the claims of the church. There are theaters, parks, clubs, 
musicals, parties, Sunday dinners with friends in the sub- 
urbs, and many other novel time-consuming and energy- 
draining demands. Perhaps it is not until the old folks 
come from the home town on a visit that the question of 
churches is raised. Then none of the family knows where 
there is a church of the right sort. If they find one and 
venture to attend it, they are so conscious of being strang- 
ers that they expect every one else in the congregation to 
realize it, too, and help to make them at home. The service 
lacks for them the atmosphere of familiarity and intimacy 
to which they have been accustomed back home, and they 
do not quickly get adjusted. 

It certainly was nothing niore definite than this which 
kept you away from the church. I do not think you area 
sceptic or an infidel, or an opponent, consciously, of reli- 
gion in any form. You were glad to have-the children in 
the Sunday-school and if there had been any great crisis 
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with reference to religion, such as men experienced in the 
old days, you would doubtless have lined up on the side 
of the church. As it was, you drifted along and never 
came to terms, seriously, with the work of the church in 
the city. You have adopted modern methods and devices 
in business, but you did not know that corresponding de- 
velopments were taking place in the spiritual interests of 
men. In business, for example, you work with a highly 
organized system. It is a great social arrangement where 
specialization goes along with interdependence and co- 
operation. The same tendency is at work in religion. It 
is seen that a man cannot be religious by himself any more 
than he can buy and sell goods by himself. To be in 
business means to enter into mutually advantageous rela- 
tions with others. The old days in merchandising, when 
every deal was on the principle of a horse trade, and each 
party was privileged to get the best of his competitor if 
he could, are past and gone. Just as surely are the days 
of individual salvation passed away. We are good or bad 
in groups, or, at least, in pairs, and a single man seldom 
rises far above his set. One man cannot any longer get 
special favors in business as was once done. Neither can 
one get spiritual favors independently of others. 


x * * 


You would appreciate also the fact that in religion, 
as in your work, new developments are constantly taking 
place. Old machinery is discarded and new inventions 
are put into use. You have abandoned the old system of 
bookkeeping with its ponderous ledgers for the loose-leaf 
system. It was too much of a burden to have to carry the 
whole big book in order to deal with a single item. It is 
not unlike that in religion. We do not attempt to use the 
whole Bible on every question of conduct. Some pages 
are far more important than others. 

There is in modern business a pioneering spirit, a 
search for new markets and for new processes of produc- 
tion and distribution. You take the world into 
La Salle street banks are in daily com 
munication with the ends of the earth. 
of the chirches. 


whole 
your calculations. 
The same is true 
They are filled with a sense of adven- 
ture. Each little and big congregation is in connection 
with the outside world. They send their money and their 
choice young people to China and India and to the islands 
of the sea. It is no longer a matter of mere sentiment 
Modern missions are as different from the old as the pres- 
ent day department store is from the old “dry goods” store 
in which I worked when a boy. These new religious en- 
terprises are appealing to wide-awake business men. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Y. M. C. A., the 
interdenominational educational efforts, are enlisting a 
stronger and more representative class of men from all 
lines of business. Church work, like commerce, goes on in 
terms of millions of dollars annually, where a few years 
ago only hundreds were spent. This larger, more prac- 
tical, more human, and more progressive spirit of the 
church would appeal to a man like you and furnish you a 
stimulating and satisfying spiritual experience commensu- 
rate with your practical capacity and your constructive 
imagination. All features of the church life are being 
remodeled in keeping with this vaster, expanding world. 
New hymns are coming into use, expressing, if not less 
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interest in the “New Jerusalem,” at least more consider- 
ation for the peace and welfare of the town we live in. 
New sermons are being preached. They are not so pious 
in their phrases, but they are more practical and deal with 
a far greater variety of topics. In many ways the spirit 
of religion is less repressive and more sympathetic toward 
natural activity. It is less isolated. It allows people to 
play games, to go to the right kind of theaters, to read 
novels, to enjoy good art in ways which were not possible 
in your youth. This is not because men have lost religion, 
as some timid souls believe, but because they have begun 
to discover the spiritual uses of common things. We 
begin to see that Jesus was not ascetic and morose and 
pessimistic about this life, but that he entered deeply into 
it and glorified love, and wisdom and beauty. It was the 
old, narrow, artificial, unworldly religion which put him to 
death. His own spirit was congenial to uncorrupted and 
aspiring human nature, and his outlook upon this life as 
well as the next, was sane ana joyful. 


(Concluded next week. ) 





1918 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


OME like Saint Michael, come! 
Time’s olden pendulum 
Hath struck thine hour. 

Nor faint our welcome. Lead! 
To Honor’s field we follow; 
In Mercy’s cause we bleed. 


Not hollow 


Red roses—ah, how red! 

We strew before thy tread. 
Bright armor that is hammered 
On love’s bruised heart we bring. 
Our Spirits are enamoured 

Of splendid suffering. 


Come like Saint Michael, lord 

Of the celestial Sword 

That smites in holy passion 

To make Christ’s pathway straight. 
Teach us the angel fashion 

Of battle without hate. 


Then in departing go, 

[f Heaven may crown thee so, 
To choral wedding-marches 
Whose joy no more shall cease, 
Beneath triumphal arches 
Leading thy white bride, Peace. 


—The Congregationalist. 
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The Fight for Character 


A Letter to Young Men 


By Thomas M. Iden 


O those who feel themselves sorely tempted, it ought 

to be a source of comfort to realize that the strongest 

characters are developed under the stimulus of the 
severest trials. The young man who is never called upon 
to face great temptations and tests, never obliged to make 
important decisions while character is in the mould- 
ing, will not be likely to resist evil successfully when he 
meets it for the first time in his maturity. Evil is here: 
we must deplore it, hate it, fight it. In general, a man grows 
stronger and more courageous the longer and the harder 
he struggles. All triumphant life, and that is the only 
sort of life that is worth while, issues out of conflict ; when 
a man ceases to strive, he is already conquered. It is when 
the training and fighting season is over that the athlete has 
his hardest struggle with temptation. 

Somehow I find myself feeling grateful that the way 
is not always easy. I like the fight,—the fight within ; it’s 
always hardest there. Somehow the presence of the foe 
proves good for me. It puts me on my mettle. It keeps 
me on my guard. It holds me alert and watchful. It calls 
forth all my powers at their best, and gives me self-respect 
when I win, or even when I lose, if I have manfully con- 
In any case, the zest of life to me lies largely in 
the battle I am called upon to wage daily, whether I am in 
my peaceful home or at the fighting front. The personal 
stake is as great for me in the one place as in the other. 
[f I fail to do my bit—yes, my utmost—at home, to make 
my sacrifice there, even to the offering of my life, to keep 
ny strength and efficiency at its highest, my purpose pure, 
my motive unselfish, my body and my life clean and strong 
and fit—if I, who cannot go to the front, fail to make the 
most of myself and of my powers at home, how much 
more am I a traitor and a slacker than he who, under 
train and trial such as I might not endure, sometimes may 
show faint heart and feeble courage! 


THE SOLDIER POISE 


And so I like the soldier spirit, the soldier poise. | 
buckle on my armor—the Christian armor—for the real 
fight with evil. I face the foe. I challenge the enemy to 
combat. I find strength and assurance in the Scripture 
words: “I can do all things through Jesus Christ who 
strengthens me” and “He will not suffer you to be tried 
beyond your power to endure; but in every temptation will 
make a way for your escape.” 

I am hoping that I shall be a fairly good “old man.” 
My youth had its weakness and follies, my middle life has 
been full of failures, but somehow I do not feel like giving 
up the fight—I want still to carry on. I am happy only 
when I strive. I do not know how I could enjoy an effort- 
less life. I know there is something good in me that is 
worthy to survive, that is capable of final victory and of 
permanent mastery. I would not be content to quit the 
effort—that would be sure death, hopeless death. 
Sometime I shall win, but I do not know how to com- 


prehend an ultimate victory. Heaven itself must afford 
chances for greater conquests, otherwise I do not know 
how I can enjoy it. I am built to fight, to contend ;—not 
to spill blood, not to spoil life for another. My fight is to 
save life, to enlarge life, to free life. My chief conflict 
must ever be, not against other men, but against the other 
man in me, against the forces of evil that assail me on 
every hand. I cannot comprehend how real life here or 
there can be anything else than ceaseless activity. Oh, 
what is there in life for him who merely passes the time 
away, who is the willing victim of circumstance, the easy 
prey of indifference and 
spiritual ennui? Will you not join me in covenant with 
God to contend this year,—whether on the bloody fighting 
line facing the awful enginery of hell or busy at home in 
bodily security, but in just as great danger of losing our 
souls,—of strangling the only life worth keeping,—will 
you not join me in a sacred covenant with God to contend 
this year for the full, free, abundant, triumphant, individual 
life of the spirit, both for ourselves and for our fellows 
the world over,—the life which found its most perfect 
realization and expression in our Master, Jesus? All the 
good promises of the Good Book are made to him that 
“overcometh.” 


and carelessness, and mental 


THE KINGLY TASK 


To make a man of yourself, a man you will never 
have occasion to be ashamed of, a man who can look the 
whole world in the face with steady eye, with conscious 
integrity—that is the task, the kingly task, set for you and 
me. That is what makes life fine and strong and buoyant 
and worth while. Let us be men who take hold of them- 
selves, men who take themselves where they set out to go, 
who do what they meant to do, master themselves! All 
else is easy. 

It’s the struggle that gives zest to life, and no man 
ever gets into the real joy of living who does not put up 
a strong, good fight. There is no joy in all the range of 
human experience equal to that a man feels when he gains 
the mastery of his passions and his appetites—when he 
stands victor over himself. 


His Gift and Mine 


“Over against the treasury, 

He sits who gave himself for me. 

He sees the coppers that I give, 
: Who gave his life that I might live. 
; He sees the silver I withhold ; 
Who left for me his throne of gold. 
Who found a manger for his bed, 
Who had not where to lay his head. 
He sees the gold I clasp so tight, 
And I am humbled in his sight.” 





_ WARM ames 





By Professor Taylor 


THE PACIFIST ILLUSION 


HE writer has a much admired friend who is an 
He 
soldier in the Civil war and in his youth drew his 


ardent pacifist. vas for four years a valiant 
sword on behalf of ideals; today, after more than a half 
century as a preacher, pastor, social worker and publicist, 
his idealism has carried him over to pacifism. He is as 
courageous as a lion; never in battle did he show more 
courage than he has always shown in his ministry on be- 
half of a free gospel, righteousness and a prophetic service 
of humanity. He preaches with the courage of an Old 
Testament prophet and has builded up around himself by 
a half-century of independent, energetic effort a, great 
society for human welfare and housed it in a building that 
is fitted to meet every need of his community—a veritable 
House of God open seven days in the week and ministering 
in multifarious ways the compassion and faith and hope 
of Christ. Moreover his voice has been heard and his time 
given on all occasions to every human cause and he has 
dared all sorts of non-conformity on behalf of his gospel 
of doing good to the least ef men and of interpreting the 
social principles of Jesus in their relation to the tangled 
affairs of this complex society where “man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn.” Above all as a 
soldier he has battled against war and war-making and 
striven by the power of reason to help to make war for- 
impossible again ; he knows what a barbarous business 
it is and he follows the gleam held aloft by the Prince of 
Peace. 


ever 


Such a man is no “slacker” or “pro-German” ; he 
is a moral hero, but we profoundly believe he is mistaken 
in his judgment 


x * 


Thc Pacifist Idealism 


In a recent editorial this great and good man lays 
down certain fundamentals of pacifism. We select three 
that cover the ground quite adequately; they are as fol- 
lows 


‘ 


“War is a survival of the brute in man”—“violence 
is not the road to progress’—and—“all war is a menace 

civilization.” All these theorems we unhesitatingly 
accept; there is no reason why the most ardent supporter 
of our cause in this war should not emphasize them quite 
us heartily as the most ardent pacifist. War is a survival 
of the brute in man, but men cannot fight brutes with the 
weapons of celestial kingdoms. America did not 
war; she had grown to abhor it and refused even to pre- 
pare adequately for its eventuality. 


wish 


Standing armies, great 
navies, compulsory training and all the rest were stead- 
fastly kept off the national calendar; we were and we are 
vet a pacifist nation, abhoring war and fighting only because 
a nation that frankly believed in the “brute in man” en- 
deavored by the brutal means of war to trample upon man- 
We 
progress” and we are determined that violence shall not 
capture that highway and turn backward the wheels of 
Therefore, we must turn back the tides of brute 
We 


kind. do not believe that “violence is the road to 


progress 


force by use of the only power to which it will yield. 


do most heartily believe that “all war is a menace to civil- 
ization” and that civilization is menaced today as it has 
not been at any time since Napoleon was overthrown, or 
perhaps since Attila and his Huns were turned back from 
their barbarous conquests. We are well aware that there 
is grave danger even in our efforts to make an end of war; 
that our very military effort, made necessary by the enemy’s 
use of force, shall subtly engulf us at home in a wave of 
military-mindedness ; that the very heroism of our soldiers 
lead us to laud the military virtues as things worth while 
for their own sakes. If we yield it will only doubly prove 
that “war is a menace to civilization.” 


* Bs 
The Pacifist Delusion 


Pacifist idealism leads to a delusion in this world of 
sinful human nature; the delusion is that it will always 
work with all kinds of humanity. The plea of the cross 
will, in the end, prove more powerful than that of the 
“blonde beast,” but it will not deter the “blonde beast” 
from his present foray and mankind cannot put its neck 
under his foot with any hope of winning him by self- 
renunciation. In other words, whole nations cannot prac- 
tice non-resistance when civilization is threatened by 
dynastic imperialism and conquest, but the citizens of those 
nations can practice self-sacrifice by willingly offering their 
bodies as a means of saving civilization from the brute in 
man. Suppose France had humbly allowed the Prussian 
to march into Paris—would her passive spirit have won 
the apostle of “the will to power” to a renunciation of his 
military brutality? Suppose the antelope all humbly re- 
solved not to contest the foray of the wolves—would their 
young be saved by any penitence of the wolfish horde? 
The Prussian would have cordially despised the com- 
plaisant Frenchman and have been convinced such folk 
deserved nothing better than to be ruled as slaves by 
“supermen.” But the Frenchman has gone to his calvary 
in defense of his country, his home and loved ones and of 
civilization ‘itself; the individual has suffered through 
service of his kind and died for something that was more 
valuable than his life. America might stand by as an 
apostle of peace and allow the Prussian hordes to trample 
down the civilization of Europe and see the growing 
democracy of the old world crushed by a reversion to the 
dynastic overlordship of a medieval age, but what of the 
idealism that stands by while tyranny rides freedom into 
the earth and a Christianity that passively holds its hands 
and says its prayers while the “blonde beast” puts its foot 
on the prostrate body of half of Christendom? The prin- 
ciples of chastisement hold good as well as those of peace, 
and when America fights an unselfish war for the salvation 
of idealism, democracy and civilization, it fights as a Chris- 
tian nation, providing only that it keeps hate out of its 
heart and holds to its own pacific ideals in stating the terms 
of peace. 


Atva W. Taytor. 
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y. M. C. A. Has Difficulty 
Finding Man Power 


Now that the Y. M. C. A. has been able to secure the funds 
for its work during the next six months, it is having difficulty 
finding man power. The Association does not wish to enroll 
men who are within the draft age unless they have already 
been examined and rejected; in this case 
they must of course be sufficiently strong 
for the Association work. Most of the 
men in the Association huts will be older 
men, between the ages of 31 and 45 
During the past three weeks, 333 men in 
Association uniform have left New York 
for duty in Europe. It is hoped that 
there may be found a good corps of men 
for service in Russia in spite of the con- 
ditions there. The Association leaders 
are being subjected to some criticism by 
narrow churchmen because in Italy they 


Rev. O. F. Jordan 


have agreed not to hold services for wor- 
ship. The critics profess themselves to be jealous for the 
prestige of the church. In the meantime, the Y. M. C. A. con- 
tinues to “go about, doing good.” 


Dr. Gill Would Have Country 
Churches More Efficient 


The rural surveys that have been made in Ohio in the 
study of the rural church have revealed in startling terms that 
there is a deterioration in the quality of rural life in the 
middle west, as typified by Ohio. The church evidently lacks 
the power to touch life in a vital fashion. Reporting condi- 
tions before a church congress in Cincinnati, Dr. Gill said: 
“While it has been the boast of the church that its ministra- 
tions are attended by improvement of moral, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions, there is in eighteen counties of southern 
Ohio only deterioration. After a hundred years of work no 
normal type of religion flourishes in any large area, and the 

nly kind which for the last fifteen years has been gaining 
ground is scarcely better than the ravings of a Dervish. The 
church has failed to dispel ignorance and superstition, to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, the increase of vice, and the growth 
in numbers of degeneracy and delinquency. The death rate 
from tuberculosis for the state is 125 a thousand. In Cler- 
mont, Scioto, Lawrence, Ross and Gallia counties it runs as 
high as 184. In Pike county it is 216 and in Hamilton county 
the rate is 217 a thousand. The rate of illegitimate births 
throughout the state is 44 for every hundred thousand. In 
Jackson it is 123 a hundred thousand, and some other counties 
are almost as bad. The rate of illegitimacy in cities is much 
lower than this. In Hamilton county the rate is 66 a hundred 
thousand, in Franklin county 56 and in Cuyahoga county 
only 50.” 


The Continent Gives Baptist 
Lecture on Close Communion 


There is no sensation in the denominational world more 
startling just now than the advice recently given the Baptists 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to give up immersion as an 
exclusive ordinance. Mr. Rockefeller made his statement in 
a New York mission and he has now been answered by a 
number of Baptist ministers over the country who charge his 
defection to the liberal ministry under which he has sat in 
recent years. More recently, The Continent, a Presbyterian 
paper, has read the Baptists a lecture on the subject. The 
position taken by The Continent is expressed thus: “There is 
therefore no reason on earth—or in heaven—why the Baptists 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


should not go on baptizing by immersion just as long as they 
please. But there is a profound biblical and spiritual reason 
why Baptists have no right on account of their preference for 
immersion to withdraw themselves into a cleft-off branch of 
the church and refuse to join their fellow Christians in the 
brotherly communion of the Lord’s Supper.” 


Christian Service Held 
in Christian Bethlehem 


Christmas is an impressive holiday in Bethlehem where 
adoring multitudes remember the birth of our Lord. This 
year the circumstances were especially inspiring because for 
the first time in centuries the city was in Christian hands. It 
had been occupied by the British just before Christmas, hav- 
ing been captured by General Allenby. The city was taken 
without the firing of a gun by the British, as General Allenby 
had maneuvered to cut off all communications of the garrison, 
thus compelling its surrender 


Methodists Will Hold 
Great Meeting in Chicago 


The Methodists will mobilize their forces in a big mass 
ineeting in Chicago on January 17 in Medinah Temple, one 
of the largest auditoriums in the city. The City Missionary 
Society of the denomination will, during that meeting, begin 
the promotion of a big campaign for a half million of dollars 
tishop Nicholson will preside and Bishops Stuntz and M. S 
Hughes will make addresses. The Methodists claim to be the 
first in point of numbers of the protestant forces of the city, 
though the Presbyterians are a close second. Changing con- 
ditions have made a church that had once the leading pulpit 
of the denomination into a city mission 


Students Rejoice Over Fall of Jerusalem 


The Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal church in Alex- 
andria, Va., had a season of rejoicing over the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. The bells of the seminary were rung and special hymns 
and prayers were used at Evening Prayer. One of the students 
is a native of Palestine and a special service was held in his 
room late at night 


Dr. Peabody Relinquishing Kaiser’s “Honor” 


Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody of Harvard will return to 
the Kaiser the Order of the Prussian Crown, conferred on him 
some years ago. Dr. Charles William Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, who was also given the Order of the Prussian Crown, 
intends to keep his. He said: “In 1909 I received the Order of 
the Crown from the Prussian Government and do not propose to 
return it.” 


Episcopal Rate of Gain Declines 


The Protestant Episcopal denomination has _ recently 
issued the Churchman’s Year Book in which statistics of 
growth for the past year are presented. The growth of the 
cenomination has been above thirty thousand annually in 
recent years but it fell off to 10,099 the past year. The Chris- 
tian world will wait with interest the appearance of other 
year-books which will tell more of what is happening to organ- 
ized Christianity under war conditions 


Dr. Clark Interested in Foreign Work 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
in a recently published address makes an appeal for the foreign 
work of the Christian Endeavor society. The budget for this 
work is modest, requiring only twenty dollars a day, and he is 
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trying to place the responsibility for this budget by finding people 
who will contribute a day’s expenses. 


Billy Sunday Goes to Washington 

Billy Sunday has lately closed a series of meetings in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and this week will open a campaign in the city of 
Washington. His tabernacle is located near the Union station 


Bring Back Missionaries as Chaplains 

The number of languages spoken on the western front of the 
\llies is rather bewildering and the governments have been at 
some pains to secure the chaplains needed to care for all the men. 
Missionaries are being brought home to care for the people who 
speak dialects of Arabic, Malagasy, Maori and other tongues. The 
religious significance of the work of these missionaries on the 
western front will be very great 


Congregational Pastoral Supply Busy 

The war is placing new burdens upon the churches of the 
congregational form of government and the work of the Congre- 
gational Board of Pastoral Supply has become increasingly signiti- 
cant in its denomination this year. The board is supported by six 
New England states, but in actual service the churches conferring 
with it are from twenty-six states, one territory and one forcign 
country. The report of the board indicates that more churches 


have been assisted this year than in any previous year. 
Orvis F. Jorpan. 


The Sunday School 


Get Busy! 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 


ILE RE seems to be a logical sequence to our lessons this 
[oe “John Prespares the Way for Jesus,” “Jesus Be- 
gins Work,” “Jesus At Work.” Jesus gave us to under- 
that both Father and himself 
characterized them. I give it as the care 
ful conclusion of over eighteen years in 
that schools fail 
because so little real and intelligent work 
is put into them; that all forms of so- 
called church fail because of the 
laziness of those in charge and of those 
who are called upon to do something in 
i religious way. There is plenty of hot- 
air and a corresponding lack of efficient 
toil. In the big steel plants they have 
learned how to conduct the super-heated 
gas from the top of the mammoth con- 
verters around to the engines that drive 
the dynamos and thus conserve much power. Such a process 
has not yet been invented in the church. Most Official Boards, 
many preachers and some evangelists abound in _ highly- 
heated air—if we could only use it to supply the present lack 
of coal and gas and warm some of the poor; but they are like 
the gentleman whom James meant: “Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and fed!” 

Beecher was once asked, soon after he came to Brooklyn, 
the reason for his very successful church. He replied: “It 
is because I have 450 members, all of whom go out through 
the week and preach the gospel.” In one of our great cities a 
Christian Endeavor convention was being held. In a hotel 
lobby two business men noticed the Endeavor badges on the 


stand his worked; activity 


the ministry Sunday 


work 





Rev. John R. Ewers 








*This article is based on the International Uniform lesson 
for January 20, “Jesus at Work.” Scripture, Mark 1:21-45. 
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young men. “What are those fellows?” one asked the other. 
“Why, don’t you know—the Civil Engineers.” Running a 
Sunday school or a church is a problent in engineering. So 
far, our biggest task has been how to supply the power! 
“Jesus worked”—don’t forget that—he worked! 

A resolve which every church leader should make with 
the beginning of this new year is that he will toil arduously 
himself and that he will compel all of his helpers to work 
Loafers should be shoved aside; lazy people should be thrust 
out. The church suffers because it is cursed by talkers who 
positively will not toil. “Jesus worked.” “God works.” “The 
servant is not above his Lord.” 


* * * 


But there are two sides to this problem as with most 
others. Perhaps we have not been giving people attractive, 
worthful things to do. Just now we are witnessing in our 
churches a multitude of new activities. As I pound the type- 
writer I can hear the women talking over in our Red Cross 
room. Fifty or sixty women come every week. They hap- 
pily toil from nine to five. Their social engagements have all 
been forgotten. They are making bandages for the boys at 
the front. Our men went out in teams and raised money for 
the Y. M. C. A. One of our leading men headed up the city 
committee for Bibles for the Soldiers and was rewarded by 
hundreds of dollars from his own church. Susiness men 
hustle for the Liberty Bonds and for the Thrift Stamps. Every 
good work connected with the war is heartily and patriotically 
backed. Our people—many of them—are busy. It shows that 
when they are convinced that the work they are asked to do is 
worth-while, when they can see some definite outcome to it, 
they are not afraid to work. As leaders this must give us 
pause. Can we not make religious education as popular? Can 
we not make the winning of souls for Christ as attractive? 
Can we not make all the means of soul-culture as definite? 
One difficulty is that all of these last things continue through 
the years—they are steady processes. People respond to some 
attractive, temporary thing with greater alacrity. But lead- 
ers must make work appealing. 


* * * 


In these days of frenzied war-work we must not relax our 
efforts to keep up the church. A survey, very limited in its 
extent, leads me to believe that fewer people than usual are 
joining the church, that the attendance at Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings, missionary meetings is considerably below 
normal in these same days. We dare not neglect the church. 
The churches are the centers of idealistic peoples, disinterested 
peoples. Not in vain do we appeal to such to buy bonds for 
our government, to put Red crosses in their windows, to buy 
Bibles for the soldiers, to pour out their money for the Y. M. 
C. A. work. But let us not forget that the church is the mother 
of all these charities and patriotic enterprises and therefore 
she must be kept strong and vigorous. Not less but greater 
efforts for the government, but greater efforts for the 
church. This means redoubled efforts? Yes, decidedly. Thus 
the point of all we are trying to say—more work must be 
done. These are days of fierce living. These are times of 
tremendous effort. Laziness now is thrice damned. To loaf 
on the job now is too contemptible for words. Get busy. Do 
something. Keep at it. To live in the greatest hour of his- 
tory and to spend that hour in lazy ease rouses the ire of the 
gods. 

Jesus healed the brokenhearted. Jesus delivered the cap- 


tives. Jesus gave sight to the blind. These words did not 
mean much to us three years ago. Today they mark our work 
also. The boy dies in France—bind up the brokenhearted. 


Our men are in German prison-pens. Remember them. This 
soldier's eyes are shot away. Be eyes to him. What calls for 
sympathy, for unselfish living, for loving devotion to the cause 
of humanity—in a word, what calls for Chrirtianity! Get busy! 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Books 


Three New Books on Religious 
Education* 


recent works that deal with religious education to dis- 
cover that those who discuss the theme have discarded 
the older individualistic categories in which both education 
ind religion were once defined, and have seen the necessity of 
dealing with both as social sciences. This is made clear in 
an early chapter of Professor Coe’s impressive work. Society 
the most important of the educational agencies that play 
upon the child. And whatever social influences are controlled 
the purpose of giving a particular curve and direction to 
young minds have educational values. The term “unfolding 
powers of the child” is no longer regarded as an adequate 
lefinition of education. Rather, it is the function of the edu- 
cator to bring the child and society together in such an adjust- 
ment as will lead to social efficiency. It is, as Professor Coe 
states, a way of getting the human energy of each generation 
effectively applied to the maintenance and increase of human 
welfare. Its purpose is not the impartation of knowledge, 
nor some plan of inciting to virtue, but by processes of inter- 
action to enable the child to live in the various relationships 
which life offers, and perform such tasks as contribute to 
the common good, “The first concern of education is not a 
text-book or anything that printers’ ink can convey, but the 
persons with whom the pupil is in contact, and the sort of 
social interaction in which he has a part.” The school of today 
introduces the pupil to community life, and gives him real 
‘unctions in it. Elections, holidays, civic anniversaries and 
stivals may be as useful for education, if properly employed, 
the work of the class room. The claim of any sort of 
nowledge or skill to a place in the curriculum must meet the 
test of social fruitfulness. In a word, “social character and 
efficiency are to be achieved through social experieice; social 
experience is to be had primarily through the performance of 
social functions, but it may be extended through imagination 
n the use of well-selected and well-graded subject-matter that 
represents the social experience of the race; school experience 
s most effective educationally when the pupil experiences the 
lcast break between it and the life of the larger society.” 

Such general statements, together with a discussion of the 
philosophical setting of modern educational theory and the 
place of the individual in a socialized education, constitute the 
first part of Professor Coe’s volume. Part two is devoted to the 
social interpretation of Christianity as requiring social recon- 
struction in religious education. Here are discussed the aims, 

rst essentials and process of religious education, and the 
church, as an educator, with a final chapter on the new theory 
of the curriculum. Probably the most interesting section of 
the work is part three, which provides the psychological back- 
ground of a socialized religious education, with a discussion 
of the social character of human nature, children’s faith in 
God, their religious limitations, the striggle with sin, and 
the achieving of character. 

Part four, the organization of a socialized religious edu- 
cation, considers the Christian reorganization of the family, 
the church school, educational relations between state and 
church, and the methods by which the denominations and 
interdenominational organizations may co-operate in the task. 
The final section of.the book is a review of the more important 
theories of religious education, under such titles as Roan 


O NE does not need to go further than the titles of the 


*A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George 


\lbert Coe. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
Religious Education and Democracy. 
Winchester. (The Abingdon Press, $1.50.) 
Religious Education and American Democracy. By Wal- 
ter S. Athearn. (The Pilgrim Press, $1.50.) 


By Benjamin S. 
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Catholic, Dogmatic Protestant, Ritualistic Protestant, Evan- 
gelical Protestant, and Liberal. 

The volume is by far the most substantial and important 
contribution thus far made to the literature of religious edu- 
cation. Every page is significant, every sentence is vital to 
the theme. In this book Professor Coe has brought his series 
of works on the psychology of religion to a fitting climax, 
and has placed all students of religious education and all 
workers in the field under lasting obligation A carefully 
classified bibliography is provided 

Bd * . 


Professor Winchester is chairman of the commission on 
Christian education of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
is a member of the department of religious education in the 
Yale School of Religion. He has addressed himself in his 
admirable volume to a review of the forces which historically 
have contributed to the modern ideal of free and democratic 
education. This series of chapters provides a stimulating 
background for the study of the modern field of religious 
education, and leads appropriately to the discussion of the 
community task in providing means for a scientific method 
of religious instruction. The entire second portion of the 
book is occupied with a careful summary of plans and pro- 
grams for week-day religious instruction, including the Eng- 
lish, French, Australian, Canadian and German state plans, 
and the more important experiments that have been made in 
various parts of the United States to meet the recognized need. 
This review includes the North Dakota, Colorado and Gary 
plans, the religious day school, the vacation Bible school, and 
various other programs for community co-operation. The 
book gathers in compact form an indispensable body of facts 


on this great theme 
x x 


Professor Athearn is connected with the religious educa- 
tion department of Boston University, and has gathered into 
his volume a large amount of admirable material previously 
published in the Malden pamphlets. These pamphlets have 
grown out of the interesting and fruitful experiments made 
by him and his associates at Malden, Mass., a few miles from 
Boston. The chapters include discussions of religious educa- 
tion and American democracy, the correlation of church 
schools and public schools, in which the various experiments 
previously named are listed and described; a community sys- 
tem of religious education, in which the Malden plan is inter- 
preted; the unification of educational agencies, in which the 
work of the more important interdenominational agencies is 
set forth, and finally the work of religious education now 
carried on by colleges and graduate schools. All these dis- 
cussions are supplemented by carefully prepared bibliogra- 
phies, making the work an exceedingly valuable compendium 
of information regarding present eff 


rts and needs 


By Sherwood Eddy 
**With Our Soldiers in France’”’ 
Serious, Vivid, Readable ' 





aoceene nr em eeaveeeonnedl 


You should possess this book, -along with | 
“Over the Top’’ and “A Student in Arms” as j 
: a true interpretation of the life in the trenches. | 
: If you wish to know just how the men feel 
about the great war, as well as how they are 
compelled to live as fighting men— 


READ THIS BOOK! 


Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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Disciples Table Talk 





H, J. Loken Succeeds Graham 
Frank at Liberty, Mo. 


H. J. Loken called to the 
pastorate of the church at Liberty, Mo., 
whose pulpit was made vacant by the 
departu re of Graham Frank last Septem- 
ber for Central church, Dallas, Tex 
Mr. Loken will probably accept the call. 
For eight years he was pastor of Il irst 
church, Berkeley, Cal., whose pulpit he 
resigned about a year ago to accept a 
professorship in the Union Theological 
College in Chicago and to act as exten- 
sion lecturer for that young interdenom- 
inational institution. During the year 
Mr. Loken has, in addition to his in- 
structional work, raised a considerable 
sum of money for the school and as a re- 
sult of his field labors and executive ad 
ministration the college is now on a fine 
footing with a fair future before it. But 
educational work could not wean him 
away from his love of the pastorate and 
he returns to his earlier love with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. cake is one of the rarer 
our Disciples’ ministry—a 
prophetic preacher, a gentle and strong 
leader, and a pastor who lives near the 
heart of his people. The Liberty church 
will grow happily under his leadership. 
Mr Loken is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California and of Harvard Divin- 
ity School 


has been 


spirits ot 


Service Flag for 
Transylvania 


\ service flag was unveiled at Tran- 
sylvania College on the eve of the 
Christmas vacation, writes Homer W 
Carpenter Che flag was the gift of the 
Y. W. C. A. of the school and was pre- 
sented by the president of that organiza- 
tion, Miss Esther Salters. At the close 
of her presentation address the assembly 
s ‘God Save Our Men.” President 
R. H. Crossfheld in a striking utterance 
eceived the flag for the College. At the 
| 


lose of the service the Men’s Club sang 


The Star Spangled Banner.” The flag 
is of satin and contains more than a hun- 
dred stars Transylvania has sent her 

nest blood to the colors, and is still 


sending men, writes Mr. Carpenter. He 
also reports that never in the history ot 
the institution were the students so dead 


in earnest as at the present time 


Vincennes, Ind., First Church, 
Gives Nearly $5,000 at Christmas 


First Church, Vincennes, Ind., min- 
istered to by Edgar F. Daugherty, is a 
giving church. The total.,of gifts made 
by the church and its various organiza- 
tions, and by individuals of the congre- 
gation, the Sunday before Christmas is 
$4,286.76. Gifts of self, substance and 
service were called for. Five persons 
gave themselves to Christ during the 
day. The Women’s Union contributed 
in cash, $25 to ministerial relief, $20 to 


the Indiana School of Religion at Bloom- 
ington, $10 toward room furnishing at 
Good Samaritan Hospital, $15 toward 
new Ford for district evangelist, $10 to 


War Emergency Committee, $5 for 
American Temperance Board, $10 for 
Associated Charities, a total of $95. One 


of the Bible school classes, taught by 
\W. M. Alsop, pledged $25 to Red Cross, 
$25 to the Associated Charities, $25 to 


Second church, and $25 to First church. 
Four individuals gave $40 each toward 
support of French War Orphans during 
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the coming year. The congregation of 
First church assumed $3,000 of the debt 
accumulated by Second church. In- 
cluded in the season’s gifts was a new 
Ford Sedan, the individual gift of one 
of the members of the congregation to 
the pastor. 


E. H. Wray Goes to 
Richmond Ave., Buffalo 

For five years E. H. Wray 
a fine record at Steubenville, O 


has made 
, his first 


pastorate. He now becomes pastor at 
Richmond Avenue church, Buffalo, N. 
Y., where John P. Sala ministered un- 
til he was called to the leadership of 
the state work. Mr. Wray is a native 
of Virginia. His ministry in the New 


York field began January 1 
Memorial Church, Chicago, Hears 
Returned Member Speak on War 
Experiences 


Lieutenant Robert Bowman, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Bowman, of New 
York, well known to all national leaders 
among Disciples, lectured at Memorial 
church, Chicago, Sunday evening, De- 
cember 30, on his experiences in the 
ambulance work in France. Lieutenant 
Bowman went to France early in the 
war, remaining nearly two years, and 


was present in the engagements on the 
and at Verdun. To a packed 
house he told a thrilling story, illus- 
trated with remarkably realistic pictures 
taken with his own camera. ' Mr. Bow- 
man was twice decorated by the French 
government for ability and bravery in 
his work of caring for the French 
wounded. He is a member of Me- 
moria!l church 


Somme 


Facts Concerning 
Kansas Disciples 


The Disciples in Kansas stand second 
in strength, the Methodists leading in 
number of members. The Disciples have 
i8$1 churches, with 67,115 members, hav- 


ing gained a total of 2,689 members in 
1917. There are 380 Bible schools, with 
51,638 pupils enrolled, and 226 Christian 


organizations, with 7,555 
The largest church of the 


if nde ivor 
members 
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Disciples in the state is that at Wichita, 
to which W. S. Priest ministers; there is 
a membership there of 1,622. The sec- 
ond largest congregation is that at 
Hutchinson, and the third at Coffeeville. 


First Church, Seattle, to 
Have New Building 


Russell I. Thrapp, who began his min- 


istry at First church, Seattle, Wash., 
about two months ago, writes that an 
option has already been secured on a 


fine lot in the center of the city, and 
that the building proposition will be put 
through very soon. Mr. Thrapp believes 
he will do at Seattle the greatest work 
of his ministry. The year book shows 
this church to be the leader among the 
Disciple churches of the Northwest in 
missionary activity. About $200 was 
given by the congregation at Christmas 
time for benevolent and patriotic work. 
In November, $130 was given to home 
missions. The Bible school is one of 
the best in the city. Miss Clara B. 
Hunt is employed for full time as direc- 
tor of religious education. The great 
need of the work is a new building. 
Seattle is but a few miles from Camp 
Lewis, thirty of the church boys being 
in service there. Mr. Thrapp’s son, 
Elbridge, was appointed from Stanford 
University to the Third Officers Train- 
ing Camp, which opened at Camp Lewis 
last week. Mr. Thrapp would like names 


and addresses of any members of the 
Christian church moving to Seattle. 
Jasper County, Mo., 
Has Flying Squadron 

The Jasper County, Mo., Missionary 


Society is undertaking to place the whole 
task before the whole membership in 
the county. An afternoon and evening 
rally is to be held with each church. 
For this purpose a “Flying Squadron” 
of speakers and singers and a C. W. 
B. M. Rally team have been organized. 
An itinerary is being prepared to cover 
the twenty churches in the county. The 
first of these rallies has just been held 
at the Villa Heights church, where Dr 
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John Clark, secretary of the county 
board, ministers. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the C. W. B. M. team had charge. 
falks were given by Mrs. Nell Glenn, 
Webb City; Mrs. C. H. Swift, Carthage; 
Mrs. Dan Bartholemew, Joplin, and Mrs. 
W. K. Hurlbut, Joplin. The evening 
program was in charge of the “Flying 
Squadron,” with C. C. Garrigues presid- 
ing D. W. Moore, county  superin- 
tendent of Bible school work, spoke and 
Mr. Garrigues presented the world task 
n an address on “The Death of War. 
\ copy of the county plan of work in 
all-poster form will be left with each 
iurch in an effort to line up all of them 
the missionary and benevolent work 
of the brotherhood. The Jasper county 
organization conducts two elders and 
leacons’ conferences each year. A ten- 
day assembly was successfully held last 
year, The assembly this year will in- 
clude a school of methods, a rural church 
stitute, an elders’ and deacons’ confer- 
ence, a C. W. B. M. conference, and a 
mission study class. There will be also 
ne Chautauqua features, with plenty of 
mp life and recreation. A monthly 
per is published by the board. Over 
21.200 was expended last year in the 
vork. The last county convention re- 
rted 500 registered delegates. Here 
s a county that is alive to its opportu- 
ties 


tk 


The Milton, Ind., church contributed 
100 to Armenian and Syrian relief at 
Christmas time. 


J. R. Moorman, of St. Joseph, Mo., 

s received and accepted a call to the 

rk at Lancaster, Ky. Mr. Moorman 

eached the union Thanksgiving ser- 

on for the Protestant churches of 
South St. Joseph, Mo 


-State Secretary John P. Sala, of 
‘ew York, recently reported that $5,350 
ad been subscribed for the Forward 
Movement for state missions in New 
ork, which movement Mr. Sala is pro- 
oting. 


A. R. Liverett, of First church, Jef- 
erson City, Mo., received a call to Walla 
Valla, Wash., at a substantial increase 

salary, but upon the insistence of his 
ongregation he decided to remain with 
is present task. 


-John W. Gratton, of Highland Park 
hurch, Des Moines, has resigned from 
is pastorate and will enter Y. M. C. A. 
service in the army. He expects to be 
assigned to Camp Dodge. Mr. Gratton 
an Englishman, and has wished for 
me time to do his part in the struggle 
icross the sea. 


-The church at Clayton, Ill, passed 
ivorably upon the question of consoli- 
lating the services of the local churches 
uring January and February because of 
the scarcity of fuel. Other churches ap- 
ointed committees to confer jointly up- 
on the matter. Late reports have not 








ome in. 
A Church Home fer You. 


NEW YORK Write Dr. Finis {étemen, 





—James Small, of Hyde Park church, 
Kansas City, has received orders from 
\Vashington to report to his command- 
1g officer at Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, 

‘kla. He is now in service at the camp, 
with the rank of first lieutenant. A 
number of Mr. Small’s relatives have 
een killed in the war, and he has made 
numerous efforts to secure a chaplain- 
ship at the front in Europe, that he might 
ve in the thick of the fight. Thus far, he 


has not met with success because of his 
age. 

—W. D. Endres, of First church, 
Quincy, Ill, recently held an open air 
meeting at the Electric Wheel Works of 


that city. 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


MEMORIA [Oteataten « and B egeiate) 
CHICAGO eer wun, Maer 


—The North Yakima, Wash., church 
celebrated the first Sunday of this month 
as Turner-Buckner day, with the retir- 
ing pastor, W. F. Turner, and the new 
minister, S. G. Buckner, as chief actors 
and speakers. It was hoped to have 1,200 
in the Bible school, with 600 in the adult 
department, which department would be 
instructed by Mr. Buckner, who is an 
expert teacher of men. Mr. Turner 
preached his farewell sermon in the 
morning, and Mr. Buckner his first one 
in the evening. 


F. W. Mutchler, of Grant Park 
church, Des Moines, is rejoicing in the 
addition of 117 members to the congre- 
gation there, through a meeting held by 
the Millard evangelistic company, of 
Minneapolis. As another result of the 
meetings an old debt of $2,500 was 
cleared, with a good surplus as a nucleus 
for a building fund. This church has a 
membership of over 1,100. The Millards 
are now in a meeting with J. Irving 
Brown, at Sac City, Ia 


—QO. W. Baylor, of Francesville, Ind., 
has accepted a call to Davis Street 
church, Ottumwa, Ia., and will begin his 
duties there about the middle of the 
month. This church has been without 
a pastor since early in November, when 
the former pastor, I. S. Bussing, re- 
signed the work and left for Georgia, be 
cause of the health of his wife 

















—The church building at Rolla, Mo., 
together with the parsonage, burned re 
cently, with a total loss of $8,000. 


—C. M. Chilton holds the record 
among the ministers of St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the longest continuous service with 
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one congregation. He will have com- 
pleted twenty years of work there on 
March 1. The last services of this con- 
gregation in the old church were held 
December 23, and all meetings are now 
being held in the magnificent new build- 
ing. 

—Walter Kline has resigned at Ham- 
ilton, Ill, and will probably enter the 
government mail service 


-Miss Gretchen Garst, who has been 
supported as a missionary at Akita, 
Japan, by the Keokuk, Mo., congrega- 
tion for six years, recently paid this 
church a visit, she being in this country 
on furlough. Miss Garst will return to 
Japan next September. Mr. J. O. Boyd, 
one of the leaders at Keokuk, writes that 
the congregation there regrets exceed- 
ingly to see their pastor, Wallace R. Ba- 
con, leave them for mission work in 
China. “The Bacons have done a fine 
work in Keokuk, and it looked as if 
their usefulness were just beginning, 
with large possibilities for future re- 
sults,” writes Mr. Boyd. The new mis- 
sionaries expect to leave for China in 
September. 


—~D. H. Shields, of Main Street church, 
Kokomo, Ind., has been “requisitioned” 
for a month’s work in the cantonments, 
and the congregation there has released 
him for this service. Twenty-eight boys 
of the church are in the army camps 
Some of the Kokomo churches, Mr 
Shields writes, are uniting evening serv- 
ices in order to save fuel and light. Both 
Main Street and South Side churches are 
reaping good results from the great 
union tabernacle meeting which has just 
closed, with the Bulgin party leading. 


—The Foreign Society reports that it 
is giving the services of nearly all the 
missionaries on furlough to the Men and 
Millions Movement in “she final drive for 
the completion of the campaign. 


—Report comes of the completion of 
the fine new institute building at Osaka, 
Japan, by missionary W. H. Erskine. 
This structure was erected through the 
generosity of William Christy, in mem- 
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IRVINGTON STATION 


QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


Has your church a young man or woman preparing for definite 
Christian service? 

Does your church send its young people to our own colleges? 

Does your church contribute money for the promotion of higher 
Christian education? 


OBSERVE EDUCATION DAY, January 20, 1918 


Prepare your church for an affirmative answer 


Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ry of her husband. It is called the 
Christy Memorial Institute. At the 
opening of the building the class rooms 
were crowded with the Japanese stu- 
dents of the day and night saheeie. 


-Allan T. Shaw, who leads the church 
at Pekin, Ill, addressed the local Wo- 
man's Club on “World Democracy,” and 
recently gave a popular lecture at Con- 
cord, Ill. During December there were 
ten accessions to the membership 
Pekin, and ten members 
during the month to the 
sionary society. 


-Mrs. Rowena Mason, a life-long 
iriend of the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation and for sixteen years president 
of the Christian Orphans’ Home Board, 
is reported seriously ill. Mrs. J. H. 
Hansbrough, of St. Louis, leader in the 
benevolent organization for many years, 
has gone to Texas for a rest. Her weak- 
ened condition is due to the prolonged 
seriousnes illness of her husband. 


W., J. 


is the new 


woman's mis- 


Evans, recently of Neoga, II1., 
leader at Mason City, Il. 

—Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers, of Cleveland, 
©., has generously taken charge of the 
Cleveland Orphans’ Home 1n the interim 
of the going of one matron and the com 
ing of another 


Tolbert F. 
ership at 


Weaver came to the lead- 
Nacogdoches, Tex., in Octo- 
ber, and since his coming the Bible 
school has been increased in member- 
ship sixty per cent 


On a recent Sunday the men’s class 
at Paducah, Ky., First Bible school took 
an offering to be used in donating a din- 
ner for the local orphans’ home. 


—Over $300 was raised at Beaver, Pa 
church the Sunday before Christmas in 
behalf of the Armenian and Syrian suf- 
ferers; also $50 for the Y. M. C. A. 
Other offerings were made to the Red 
Cross, Ministerial Relief and the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association. This 
congregation rededicated its remodeled 
building on December 30. All missionary 
apportionments have been met this year, 
and more money was raised than in any 
previous year, as was indicated at the 
congr egational dinner and business meet- 
ing which was held January 4. C. 





Comin; South? Fine climate here. 

Write H. Allen, Minister, 6200 

Charles Ave., cor. Henry Clay. 
Your church home is there, the 
“Bungalow” Church of Christ. 


| New Orlean 








were sided 


Reynard, of Hiram College, was speaker 
at this meeting. Charles H. Bloom, pas- 
tor at Beaver, writes that there is a fine 
spirit of unity among the churches in 
this city of four thousand people. 


—A new venture at Highland, Kan., is 
a quarterly meeting of the men (and 
their wives) from all the Christian 
church boards of the county. Sixty per- 
sons met in the Highland church par- 
lors on the evening of December 27, 
writes the Highland pastor, Floyd Allan 
Bash. Plans were there laid for exten- 
sive cooperative work in the county's 
eight churches of 1,500 members. A re- 
cent home force evangelistic meeting at 
Highland church added fifteen members 
to the congregation. 


—For the first time in 


many years, 
the church at Amarillo, Tex., closed 1917 
out of debt. Notes were burned last 


year amounting to $7,500. Then the en- 
tire building was overhauled and im- 
proved through the generosity of two 
of the members. Over $12,000 has been 
raised during the year, in addition to 
the money needed for these purposes. 


The Bible school at Amarillo gives one 
offering per month to the support of the 
orphans and old people. The C. W. B. 
M., with the Endeavorers, has pledged 
itself to care for a missionary this year. 
The Endeavor society has a regular at- 
tendance of over a hundred, with twelve 
very live committees. The church has 
contributed $2,500 during recent weeks 
to Texas Christian University. About 
eight new members have been added this 
year. 


—The chapter from the book, “Prog- 
ress” on the history of Disciples of 
Christ has been reprinted by the Camp- 
bell Institute editorial committee. Irv- 
ing H. Chenoweth of First church, Phila- 
delphia, made use of 2,000 copies with 
his local church imprint. 


—All offerings at the Christmas serv- 
ice at First church, Portland, Ore., were 
devoted to Armenian and Syrian relief, 
and totaled $450, one of the largest con- 
tributions ever made by the congrega- 
tion. The program was given on the 
Sunday evening before Christmas, a 
“White Gifts” exercise being the cen- 


Siectohes Suffer in Halifax Comat 


Our church in Halifax was planted by 


the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. It seems very appropriate there- 
fore that the American Society should 


voice the general sorrow of our brother- 
hood because of the recent catastrophe 
which has overtaken that beautiful Can- 
adian city. In the explosion and fire 
which followed, our church building was 
seriously damaged, while every home in 
the church membership was visited by 
destruction or death, or both. 

A personal letter from L. A. Miles of 
Halifax sets forth some of the sorrow 
and discouragement which prevail. For- 
tunately he and his good wife were not 
seriously injured though their home was 

damaged. One by one he names the 
muetiess, telling of loss of home, loss 
of business establishment, loss of eye- 
sight (600 people lost an eye in the city) 
and loss of life. 


The Sunday Schowl annex of the 
church building was blown in. All the 
windows and window sashes were 
broken. The organ was ruined. It will 


cost about two thousand dollars to put 
the church in shape again. 

It would seem that while others have 
gone to the rescue of life and to the sup 


plying of immediate physical needs, our 
churches and Bible Schools might raise 
a special fund to repair the church build- 
ing. The little band of Disciples are 
scattered and disheartened. They are 
meeting from house to house, breaking 
bread and continuing in prayer. Their 
preacher has returned to Prince Edward 
Island. 

A contribution of two thousand dollars 
will greatly cheer these brethren. In ad- 
dition to the effort being made among 
the Canadian churches to raise funds for 
other wants, our churches and Bible 
schools in the states should supply this 
two thousand dollars at once. This is 
the first great disaster to a city of North 
America as a result of the world war and 
it has seriously affected our people. 

Let all offerings be promptly for- 
warded to the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Carew building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, designated “for the Halifax 
Church,” and they will be propertly re- 
ceipted and accounted for and forwarded 
to the brethren in Halifax 


Rost. M. Horkrns, 
Bible School Secretary 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 
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tral attraction. H. H. Griffis leads at 


Portland. 


—The Christian Endeavor societies of 
the Amarillo, Tex., church raised about 
$400, with which an auto was purchased 
and presented to the minister of the 
church, Ernest C. Mobley, as a Christ- 
mas gift. 


—The Chicago Heights, Ill, church 
has four soldier boys who send back for 
the church work one-tenth of their 
wages. 


—Burris A. Jenkins has a new book 
out from Revell’s, entitled “Facing the 
Hindenburg Line.” This is a stirring ac- 
count of Dr. Jenkins’ experiences in the 
war zone during his recent service there 
under the Y. M. C. A. 
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~H. H. Harmon of Lincoln, Neb., now 
at the front in France as_ chaplain, 
writes: “I am happy to verify the re- 
ports we have heard concerning the in- 
creased seriousness of the men as they 
face this situation. They have great dis- 
cussions in their billets at night, and the 
questions they bring are very interest- 
ng. Every day I am the more glad that 
| came. I think I shall stay at my pres- 
ent task for several weeks yet and then 
my work will be more general and over 
more territory.” 


—C, M. Wright, one of the new dis- 
tricts evangelists of Illinois, writes that 
since the new plan of work has been 
adopted for the state work he notices a 
very substantial increase in the offerings 
of a number of the churches to IIli- 
nois missions. 


—J. W. Leonard of Cieveland has ac- 
cepted a call to the work at Petoskey, 
Mich. 


—Harper McCune, who has recently 
been called to the Alexandria, Ind., pas- 
torate from Anderson, Ind., began his 
work there the first Sunday of January. 


—The Salina, Kan., church contributed 
$35 to Armenian relief the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas. A troop of Boy Scouts 
has been organized at this church, with 
the pastor, Arthur Dillinger, as scout 
master. 


—The Joint Committee on Missionary 
Education has issued a_  sixteen-page 
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leaflet, with suggestions as to the treat- 
ment of the six missionary programs in- 
cluded in the regular topic calendar for 
the year and six additional programs 
based on the joint education programs. 
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This material is intended both for the 
Bible school and Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties. The leaflets may be secured 
from the Foreign Christian Missionary 
—s Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In Foreign Mission Fields 


In the Forests 
of Africa 


One oi our African missionaries sends 
in the laconic note that he has just trav- 
eled three hundred miles through the 
forest, preached in twenty villages, and 
baptized eighteen converts. He writes 
as though this were a very ordinary oc- 
currence. Similar reports come from 
our missionaries all over the world. 
While the war is attracting the atten- 
tion of the people at home, our mis- 
sionary workers are going on without 
abatement in their earnest endeavors to 
spread the gospel of Christ. 


Education of Chinese Women 
Going Forward 


Miss Emma Lyon, who is at the head 
of our Girls’ School in Nanking, China, 
writes that the school has opened with 
better promise than in any year of its 
history. In the enrollment are pupils 
from the best families in the city. One 
of the pupils is the head magistrate’s 
granddaughter. She also has a girl from 
a wealthy Chinese family in the Island 
of Java. More than a hundred girls are 
crowded into the little dormitory, and it 
is filled with beds to the very roof in the 
garret. The education of women in 
China is practically all in the hands of 
the Christian missionaries 


Institutional Work 
at Wuhu, China 


The workers at Wuhu, China, report 
that they have recently purchased five 
pieces of property for our future insti- 
tutional work there. They are now con- 
solidating these pieces, utilizing the Chi- 
nese buildings, and getting ready for the 
construction of the necessary new build- 
ing as soon as the war prices recede a 


little. The outlook for work in that 
great city is very hopeful. Alexander 
Paul writes concerning this work, “A 


great deal of our time has been taken 
up in trying to arrange for classes for 
women and girls to be held in our home. 
Now that Miss Dale has returned and 
has already begun extended work, we 
find ourselves badly crowded for room. 
All the women’s meetings are being held 
in our home. This will have to be till 
we get our new center going.” 


Hospital Work in 
the Philippines 


There were fifty-four baptisms during 
the quarter from July to September in 
our missionary work in the city of Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, and nearby 
points. Dr. W. N. Lemmon, who has 
just returned to the Philippines, writes 
of the work in the Mary Jane Chiles 
Hospital, Manila. He is overrun with 
patients and has performed many op- 
erations already. He writes of a nurse 
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in his institution who has been disin- 
herited by her family because she has 
left the Catholic Church and has united 
with our communion. He says, “She is 
standing the persecution bravely. And 
I wish some of you in the home land 
could see how her face beams and how 
she is studying the Bible.” 


Student Volunteers 
to Meet 


The Student Volunteer Convention 
has been postponed on account of the 
war, bvi a group of about two hundred 
leaders have been called together at East 
Northtield, Mass., to discuss the present 
challenge to student life and the needs 
of the mission field 


A Notable Mission 
Conference 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America will hold its annual ses- 
sion in Garden City, Long Island, Janu- 
ary 15th to 18th. This will be a mem- 
orable session, as it is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
conference. The Foreign Society will 
be represented at the meeting. 


Prospects for Big 
March Offering 


Indications are constantly coming in 
that the March offering for foreign mis- 
sions will be unusually large this year. 
Many pastors are saying that the pres- 
ent world conditions will furnish a great 
challenge for missionary giving. 

serT Wixson, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Millennium and the 
Second Coming 


of Christ 


Are we on the verge of the 
Millennium? 

Is Jesus about to return to this 
earth? 

Do the Scriptures prophesy the 
present war? 

These are questions about 
which certain religious teachers 
are perplexing the souls of many 
people and bringing confusion 
into the councils of the churches. 
Professor Willett will shortly 
begin a_ series of studies of 
Scripture prophecies covering 
Old and New Testaments, and 
dealing with such matters as 
Messianic Prophecies, the Books 
of Daniel and Revelation, Ar- 
mageddon, the Millennium, the 
Return of Our Lord and other 
themes growing out of the apoc- 
alyptic portions of the Scripture. 

In this field of Biblical proph- 
ecy Prof. Willett is a specialist. 
His articles will carry the same 
scholarly authority which in 
many years of writing has cre- 
ated in our readers a peculiar 
confidence that his treatment of 
whatever Biblical question he 
touches is sound and _ trust- 
worthy. 

Readers of THe CHRISTIAN 
Century may look forward with 
great interest not only to the 
articles themselves but to the 
popular discussion which the 
articles will surely raise. 


The Millennium Series 
Will Begin Soon 








A Mutualll 


HE most distinctive feature about 
The Christian Century is the 
fact that it isa mutual institution. 

Its readers are its owners. No individ- 
ual makes or can make profit out of 
it. It is not a commercial business. 
It is the common denominator of a 
great cause. Nearly every reader 
thinks of himself as an apostle not 
only of the cause but of the paper 
itself—a co-operator with editors 
and publishers and office workers in 
extending its circulation and influence. 


@ There has grown up among the 
readers of The Christian Century a 


Every Reade 


OBODY seems to be too busy with other interests to take 
N a hand in extending the circulation of Tae Cnristian 

Century. Every reader is a cooperator. They are the 
informed and thoughtful leaders of the churches. There are 
judges and lawyers and teachers and doctors and bankers and 
merchants and ministers and intelligent home-makers who 
solicit and send us the subscriptions of their friends. They be- 
lieve they are doing their thoughtful friends a great service by 
introducing them to this journal of religion. 


This is the season of the year for our readers to put forth 
unusual efforts to widen their circle. And this war time is the 
time when thoughtful men and women in all the churches will 
especially thank you for calling their attention to a paper that 
discusses without denominational restriction the great and 
urgent matters of the spiritual life. The war is immensely mag- 
nifying the importance of a journal that does this. Men’s hearts 
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jinstitution 


consciousness of a creative and con- 


it structive movement in the Christian 
: world to which all of them belong by 


virtue of their common interest in this 
journal of forward-looking religion. 
The “Century” has no paid agents in 
the field, no selling organization—our 
readers are our “selling organization.’ 
We receive ten times as many new 
subscriptions through the personal 
work of our readers as we do from all 
other sources combined. The great 
gain that has been made in our sub- 
scription receipts for 1917 was made 
possible by the active efforts of our 
loyal readers. 
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.p Cooperator 


are crying out for fresh reinforcements of faith. The world was 
never more serious, more reflective, than just now. 


It is the “psychological moment” for you to win new sub- 
scribers to THE CuristiAN Century. In addition to our regular 
features upon which our readers have come to depend—our 
editorial discussions, our contributed articles, our departments 
by Professor Taylor, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Ewers—note especially 
the announcements concerning the series of editorials on “What 
the War Is Doing to Religion” and Professor Willett’s prospect- 
ive series on “The Second Coming of Christ.” Thousands of 
minds now confused over these subjects should be brought into 
contact with the “Century” at this time. 
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A great year is before us! 


Let us greatly enlarge the number of our readers by a little 
effort just now! 
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Editorials on War and Religion 








What the War 
Is Doing to 


Religion 


This series of editorials will 
run as a continuous and unifying 
thread through all the discus- 
sions of the coming year. The 
series is only just begun. As it 
unfolds it will consider such 
problem as— 


The War and Our New Thought 
About God. 

The War as a Rebuke to the 
Divided Church. 

The War and the Misuse of the 
Bible. 

The War and the Inner Life of 
the Soul. 

The War and Missions 

The War and Prayer. 

The War and the New Era of 
Poetry, 


and many: other themes of which 
these are but suggestions. 

In these great serious days 
faith is being wrenched and 
strained. Multitudes have lost 
their way. Other multitudes are 
finding their way to a faith that 
is richer than they ever knew be- 
fore. 

The War is profoundly affect- 
ing Religion. These editorials 
should prove helpful in making 
the new adjustment which the 
new day demands. 


























“A Book That 
Will Haunt 
the Soul” 


That was what Charles Clayton 
Morrison told the Chicago Minis- 
ter’s meeting concerning the book 
that has recently come from Eng- 
land: 


“The Qutlook for 
Religion” 


By Dr. W. E. Orchard 


The London preacher 


Mr. Morrison says: 


“This is the kind of book that no 
man can read and straightway for- 
get. The volume may be laid on 
the shelf, but the author’s thesis 
will haunt the soul until the soul 
comes to some terms with the 
issues that are raised. No such 
analysis of religious conditions pro- 
duced by the war has yet appeared. 
In my judgment it is the great re- 
ligious book of the war period up 
to date. It must either be accepted 
or refuted. I wish every Christian 
Century subscriber would read it, 
and then I could wish we might 
have a convention and discuss it in 
an atmosphere of prayer.” 


Price $1.50 plus 10 cents postage. 
On sale in this country by 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th St. 
CHICAGO 








This 1s not a mere book 
—it 1s a Searchlight! 


German 
Philosophy 
and Politics 


By JOHN DEWEY 


Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


HIS book gives the unprofessional 
reader a succinct notion of the 
development of classic German philoso- 
phy from Kant to Hegel. Technical 
details are omitted, while the ideas that 
are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. 


It shows how German thought took 
shape in the struggle for German nation- 
ality against the Napoleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the 
philosophy of morals, of the state, and of 
history which has since that time pene- 
trated into the common consciousness 
of Germany. 


Incidentally it makes clear how 
superficial is the current accounting for 
the contemporary attitude of intellectual 
Germany by reference to Nietzsche, etc., 
since that attitude is shown to have its 
basis in the older idealistic philosophy. 


Price $1.25 


(Add 6c to 10c postage) 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East 40th Street 
Chicago 
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